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Alice Notley lives in a studio apartment up a single flight of stairs, on the 
Right Bank in Paris. Her front door is labeled with her name, in looped 
handwriting on Scotch tape. The small kitchen, which I saw used only for 
the making of espresso, leads into Notley’s bedroom, the bed neatly made 
with gray sheets. Past that is the workspace jammed with countless 
books, many given to her or written by friends—among them Jim Carroll, 
Eileen Myles, Leslie Scalapino, Allen Ginsberg, and Anne Waldman. 
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Several books on Latin prosody were gifts over the years from Al 
DiPippo, Notley’s high school Latin teacher in Needles, California—the 
dedicatee of Certain Magical Acts (2016). There are entire shelves 
occupied by the works of Ted Berrigan (1934-1983), her first husband 
and the father of her two sons, Anselm and Edmund (also poets); and 
those of Douglas Oliver (1937-2000), her second husband, with whom 
she moved to Paris in 1992. And then there are her own books—more 
than forty-seven of them, not including a flood of other publications: flat- 
stapled mimeographed editions, illustrated pamphlets, postcards for 
Alternative Press. 

Notley works at a little desk that held a sprawl of new work being 
written and forthcoming books in copyedit: Being Reflected Upon 
(2024), a memoir in verse, and Telling the Truth as It Comes Up: Selected 
Talks and Essays, 1991-2018 (2023). Above it hangs a small egg tempera 
painting of a Tuscan landscape by George Schneeman, and the drawing 
that Philip Guston, another friend, made for the cover of Incidentals in 
the Day World (1973), the collection in which she began to fashion the 
daily rhythms of mothering into lyric poetry. Talismans have power here: 
overseeing the room is a tiny statue ofa silver owl, which rests ona 
bookshelf alongside a plastic T. rex and a painted tin Virgin of Guadalupe. 
Opposite her desk, Notley has set up a music stand with sheet music. She 
has been learning guitar, mostly folk. 

Experimentation is the hallmark of Notley’s poetry; in nearly every 
book, a new method or idea arrives by which to channel her voice. Her 
work, which draws on traditional lyric forms but abandons their 
strictures when they fail to aid the poet, is often described as difficult. 
Women’s domestic lives have been a generative subject for Notley, and 
some of her finest poems were written in the wake of loss: “At Night the 
States,” soon after Berrigan’s death; “Beginning with a Stain,” inspired by 
the death of Ted’s daughter, Kate, in 1987; and “White Phosphorus,” an 
elegy for her brother, Albert, a Vietnam War veteran who died in 1988. “I 
am conscious of the facts of grief and poverty, and I think that no one 
should ever forget that they exist,” Notley told me. “No poet has the right 
to.” Over time, her work has been increasingly fueled by her dreams and 
visions, and has gravitated toward length. She has devoted herself to 
reinvigorating the epic—most notably with The Descent of Alette (1996), 
in which the heroine traverses a mythic downtown New York subway 
underworld, preparing for a confrontation with its male overlord, “the 
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tyrant,” who offers her an imperious challenge: “Kill me & change the 
world?” 

Our conversations took place across four afternoons this past August. 
Notley sat in a black chair in front of her bookshelves, her feet up on an 
ottoman, often atop that day’s international edition of the New York 
Times, a paper she described more than once as “terrible.” Her mode of 
reminiscence might be described as “memory in feeling,” to use the 
words of Melanie Klein—she seemed to find herself back in time and 
place, to experience herself elsewhen. Discussing the seasons of grief she 
experienced in the eighties, she paused and said, “I am crying,” and 
suddenly she was. 


INTERVIEWER 
Where do you think great poems come from? There’s an idea in 
psychoanalysis that one thing artists are doing in their work is 
sublimating. 


ALICE NOTLEY 
That’s ridiculous. I’ve never sublimated. I’m never sublimating. No, I 
think the real answer has to do with suffering, and how you perceive 
things after suffering. You might just freeze, but if you don’t, other 
worlds open to you. I started hearing the dead, for example. And I felt 
that, because I had some new knowledge, I had something to give people 
—that I had things to say that would make them feel better. 


INTERVIEWER 
When were you first contacted by the dead, if that’s the right expression? 
Are you contacting them or they you? 


NOTLEY 
Sometimes they contact me, and sometimes I contact them. It’s hard to 
say when the first time was, because you get a lot of messages in dreams, 
from alive people and from dead people. Most people have had this 
experience. In my mother’s family the men particularly have talked with 
the dead. At my brother’s funeral, my uncle suddenly heard my brother 
calling to him and he got very upset—that sort of thing. There was a time 
after Ted died when it seemed as if my father was getting in touch with 
me. In one dream, he told me to build a raft for my sons. 
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INTERVIEWER 
And did you build a raft? 
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WITH HER FATHER IN BISBEE, ARIZONA, CA. 1948. COURTESY OF ALICE NOTLEY. 


NOTLEY 
I wrote The Descent of Aletie pretty soon after, but I don’t think that’s 
what he meant. I think he just meant that I had to have a safe structure for 
them. And when I started writing A/etze, he told me that the book 
shouldn’t hurt anyone, and that was really good advice. I wouldn’t have 
formulated it to myself that way. 


INTERVIEWER 


Have you often used material from dreams in your poems? 


NOTLEY 
I was using a lot of it in A/ette. I was trying to get essential information 
that I couldn’t get from anywhere else. Then I hit a point in my life when 
most of my dream matter was conscious, actually. While I was writing 
Mysteries of Small Houses (1998), I realized I'd started self-hypnotizing. 
Doug kept talking about the self, and people in Britain would say there 
was no self, trying not to use the word sow/. I began a project to find out 
what the self was, what was permanent or impermanent in myself. I was 
going into a trance, trying to go back to when I was four years old. The 
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idea was that I would walk into our house on the alley in Needles, 
California, and sit down, and once I could remember being four there, I 
could remember any other part of my life I wanted. I could observe 
myself moving through the rooms of my life. 


INTERVIEWER 


Like when you visited Morocco at twenty-three. 


NOTLEY 
Yes, and I did write a poem about that. Or I might think, I have to 
remember Ted’s death now. But first I had to go back to when I was four. 


INTERVIEWER 


What were you like at four? 


NOTLEY 
I consider myself to have been my best person when I was four. That 
house would be torn down after we left, but I loved it because I felt so 
good there. There was a lot of folk music around, and I remember that we 
had a set of seventy-eight-r.p.m. recordings by Burl Ives. I probably 
listened to the same songs that Bob Dylan was listening to on the radio. I 
started memorizing song lyrics, and my theory is that I’m heavily 
influenced by them, metrically and structurally. When I was writing my 
first poems, they were going according to songs like “The Wayward 
Wind.” I really liked “Kiss of Fire” and “Temptation.” 


INTERVIEWER 
Are you that rare poet who had a happy childhood? 


NOTLEY 
Oh, I had a happy childhood. My parents had very poor upbringings, but 
my father had worked his way to being the manager of his store, and he 
was about to become the part-owner. They were a completely tight 
couple, really easygoing, very friendly, and they got along well with 
everybody in town. Throughout school, I went home for lunch just so I 
could sit at the table with them and be in their conversation. My sisters, 
Margaret and Becky, and I all lived at the Needles library, and read all the 
same books—the historical romances. My brother, Albert, was always 
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outside, and he loved pigeons and turtles and tortoises and the dog and 
his hamsters. There were many animals. 
But I was very impatient to grow up, and I wanted to leave Needles. I 
knew I had to, because I was going to become a weirdo. 


INTERVIEWER 


Was writing always going to be the way you got out? 


NOTLEY 

At first, people wanted me to be a concert pianist, but I knew I lacked 
something. Partly I lacked the proper physicality in my hands. I have very 
small hands. But also, I didn’t want to reproduce other people’s music. I 
just didn’t understand what you did if you didn’t want to do that. 

When I was at Barnard, I knew I had to do something creative, so I 
took a story-writing course. I still have a couple of the stories now and 
they’re pretty good. The one I got into Iowa with was really good. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was it about? 


NOTLEY 
The death of my aunt. My father’s sister died of cancer when she was in 
her forties. I was in high school then, but I wrote about her funeral as if ’'d 
been a child, and I made up the ending. After the funeral, we'd all gone to 
the family’s house with her husband and my cousins. My uncle Woody 
had been a cowboy and an extra in the movies, and then he rana 
laundromat. He swore in this really gratifying way, so all us children loved 
him. Back at the house, he told a story about hunting a deer, probably to 
eat. He’d gone out with a shotgun and couldn’t get anything, and when he 
only had one shell left, he saw this old doe and he shot her, but she didn’t 
die. He knew he had to kill her because she was suffering, so he found a 
rock and hit her with the rock, and she still didn’t die. Then he hit her 
some more with the rock. I think he was making a connection between 
the way the doe died and the way my aunt died. In the story, I make 
myself go running out of the house crying, although I didn’t actually do 
that. Then, at the very end, there’s a scene at my father’s store. A guy 
from town comes in, whom I based on Val Diaz, Natalie Diaz’s 
grandfather—an incredible man who used to hang out there. My father 
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gets me to climb up ona stool at the counter where he sells the auto parts, 
and he tells me to count in Spanish for this man, which I do. That’s the 
end. I learn to speak the foreign language. 


PLAYING PIANO FOR A RADIO STATION IN NEEDLES, CALIFORNIA, 1963. COURTESY OF ALICE NOTLEY. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you study fiction or poetry at Iowa? 


NOTLEY 
My thesis was in both, and my certificate said both. What happened was 
that I was the only woman in the fiction workshop, and then I met Mary 
Pjerreault, the only woman in the poetry workshop. I found the poets 
easier to talk to. The fiction writers only talked about agents and stuff, 
but the poets would talk nonstop about whichever poet was going to 
come and read—John Berryman, Bill Merwin—and then everybody 
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would go. I started writing poems almost immediately after hearing 
Robert Creeley give a reading and then a lecture the next day. 


INTERVIEWER 
What struck you about Creeley? 


NOTLEY 

His poetry was extremely difficult, and I didn’t understand it, and I loved 
it. He projected the form of it so clearly, with a wonderful intensity, and it 
created this space of poetry when he read, which I was ever after able to 
get from the page. I didn’t understand the talk he gave either, because he 
always spoke in this special language that was invented at Black Mountain 
College. Everybody there was expected to speak in a certain style, and 
they all did. Their poetry was highly stylized, but for me the difficulty 
really wasn’t a problem. What we need to do is explain to people that 
difficulty isn’t difficult. 

What there is a problem with is poetry that’s really prose—that comes 
down the page in these complete sentences, with standardized 
punctuation, and says something that you’ve already heard before. 


INTERVIEWER 


What were you reading in workshops? 


NOTLEY 

I don’t think I went to the workshops either year, for different reasons. 
The first year I was told I didn’t have to, and I was relieved, because I was 
tired of going to school. But I remember going to a class taught by a 
novelist called William Fox and liking it, and a class with Robert Coover 
—we read Don Quixote, and that was great. I was still writing fiction then, 
but it wasn’t very good, because my concentration had become divided. 

In my second year, I met Ted—he was doing one of those poet-in- 
residence things they have. When he went to England that summer, he 
put all his books in a room in the English-Philosophy Building at Iowa, 
and he gave me the key. I'd go in and read early mimeographed 
publications by Anne Waldman and Bernadette Mayer. Ted already knew 
somehow that they were my peers. There came a point when I started 
writing a lot of poems based on the reading Ted directed me toward, 
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though I never had him as my professor. Then he went to teach in Ann 
Arbor, in my final semester, and I was always out of town visiting him. 


INTERVIEWER 
So you thought of Ted as both a guide and a lover from the start? 


NOTLEY 
He was that immediately, although he was in a very rocky place in his life, 
because he’d just broken up with Sandy [Berrigan, née Alper] and he had 
these two children he wasn’t living with anymore, and it broke his heart. I 
was eleven years younger, and I had very little sense of what it meant to 
have children and to not be with them. After I graduated, we both went to 
New York, and we were broken up for a time. But in Iowa I was reading 
his library, and I was reading all his work as he wrote it. 


INTERVIEWER 


And was he reading yours? 


NOTLEY 
He was rather hesitant at first, because even I didn’t know whether I was 
a poet or not. He started to take me more seriously after I showed him 
about eighty poems I’d written for Anselm Hollo’s class. I also wrote a set 
of imitations that he liked. I’d just sat down and written them all because 
I'd never kept track of my credits for the degree, and George Starbuck, 
who was the director of the workshop at that point, told me that he would 
allow me to graduate if I did a set of imitations of each of the poets I had 
put on my list to consider in the final exam. 

When I was in New York, I was imitating other poets and I was talking 
alot about our relationship in my poems—it was all concurrent. I showed 
Ted some love poems I’d written about having broken up with him, and 
he invited me to read them at Yale, where he was teaching. He said of the 
reading, “I haven’t heard anything like this since I heard Frank.” Then he 
went to Buffalo to teach and I went with him. We were living in a house 
where [the scholar and poet] Jack Clarke’s collection of books was stored, 
including a lot of Olson. So I was reading Olson, writing poems, taking 
LSD. I was always with Ted after that. He was my first reader, and he 
always seemed to know what I needed to do next, poet-wise. He’d say, 
“You should try this.” He suggested at some point that I put some colors 
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in my poems. Or he’d say, “The poem ends here,” and he would draw a 
line about five lines before the end. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you find LSD helpful to your writing? 


NOTLEY 
LSD was never useful for writing, but it was useful for thinking. Speed 
was a bit more useful for writing, but I had to make sure I didn’t take too 
much of it, because if you take too much it’s not useful, but if you take a 
little, it can be quite useful. I’ve learned other things from LSD, but I 
would never do it again. I was just taking tiny bites of it in Buffalo, 
because I’d had a very bad experience on it before I was living with Ted, 
when I took it with Bill Berkson. I went with Bill to a benefit to free 
Timothy Leary that was at the Village Gate, and I looked around at all 
these people and their faces were melting, and I started losing my sense 
of identity. There are a couple of poems about it in Early Works (2023). 


INTERVIEWER 
Tell me about your early writing. How important was imitation as a way 
of learning to write? 


NOTLEY 
I learned tremendously from doing those imitations at lowa—of Allen 
[Ginsberg] and of John Wieners especially. Of course, at the time, the 
poems seemed inadequate compared to the ones I was imitating. I 
imitated Ted a little, too, but I wasn’t very good at it. His diction was 
different from mine. He was from New England. To me, he always 
sounded like an Easterner, and I was a Westerner. When I was still 
banging my head against the wall as to how to write, I got the idea of 
imitating some sonnets by Edwin Denby, who was one of Ted’s heroes. 
Ted had published some of them in C: A Journal of Poetry, and he 
photocopied them for me. They’re fourteen lines, but the lines are 
actually rather short—they’re not in iambic pentameter or anything like 
that. They rhyme only sometimes, and the primary method of 
punctuation is a comma, and they’re in Edwin’s diction, very pared down, 
very to the point, slightly notational. There’s one that begins, 
“Inattentively fortunate / Have been pausing at lunchcounters / While 
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what I most like, art that’s great / Has been being painted upstairs.” 
Edwin was heavily influenced by Gertrude Stein, although he’s probably 
getting the sonnet form from somebody like Petrarch. I started trying his 
syntax, trying to do that compression. I realized that if I was really going 
to imitate, I had to give myself up to the form in order to get anything out 
of it. So I just consented to use the form for a few weeks as I wrote 76s 
Meeting House Lane (1971). It was like a puzzle. I would go outside and 
walk around Southampton and notice things, and then I would come back 
and write something about what had just happened in that kind of 
diction. 


INTERVIEWER 


What were you doing in Southampton? 
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AT LEFT, WITH ANNE WALDMAN IN ROME, 1979. COURTESY OF ALICE NOTLEY. 


NOTLEY 
Larry Rivers had this garage, and he invited Ted and me to come and live 
in it. He had fixed it up and put in a coal-burning stove. That was why we 
had to leave, finally, because Larry made a bad decision about the heating. 
When we moved in, there was this statue of Berdie, Larry’s mother-in- 
law, famously his favorite model, in white marble. After a while, he moved 
it out because everything was getting covered with coal dust. I realized 
that the back of my neck, which I never washed because one never washes 
the back of one’s neck, was all black. Anyway, we moved around the 
corner to 165 Meeting House Lane. Then we lived briefly in the Bronx. 
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Then we headed for the Bay Area. First we went back to Iowa City and 
stayed with Anselm and Josie [Josephine Clare], and then to Detroit, and 
then San Francisco, where we stayed with Lewis [Warsh] on Oak Street 
by the Panhandle, and then to Bolinas. We met everybody in San 
Francisco and Bolinas. Everybody. 


INTERVIEWER 
Bolinas in the seventies is known for having been a kind of utopia for 
poets. Is that how you experienced it? 


NOTLEY 
Oh, it was horrible there. We were living in Lewis and Phoebe 
[MacAdams]’s chicken house. Everyone there had goats, and they 
wanted you to read your poems out in a field while their children were 
running around making noise. You can’t imagine how horrible it was. I 
got pregnant with Anselm while we were living in the chicken house, 
although I didn’t know it at first. I started feeling sick, so I went to this 
hippie free clinic, and they gave me tincture of cinnamon or something. 
Completely useless people. 


INTERVIEWER 
How did you feel about being pregnant? 


NOTLEY 
Ted was still married, and we hadn’t had any money for all of our 
relationship so far, but he had been invited to go to Chicago and take Ed 
Dorn’s job, so we thought we were about to have security for a few years. 
It was a good time to have a child. I said to him, “Are we supposed to get 
an abortion?” and he said no. I was pleased. I had already started to bond 
with it. There’s a point when you start to feel a flutter and everyone tells 
you it’s gas, but it’s the baby. It happened both times. 

So then I was pregnant, but I was still trying to be a poet. I talked to 
Ted about it and he said, “It’s possible you might have to wait a little bit.” 
He said it would be okay because Whitman didn’t write “Song of Myself” 
until he was thirty-six—that was how we discussed everything, always in 
terms of poets and poetry. I was twenty-six. I said, “I don’t want to wait.” I 
was clear about that. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Was it difficult to have your movements dictated by Ted’s teaching gigs? 


NOTLEY 
Ted was always the main person, but sometimes other poets would pick 
up on me. In Chicago, Anselm often came to visit us, and Ted suggested 
that I put out a magazine called Chicago, which I did between ’72 and ’74. 
Chicago was how I formed relationships in the poetry world—I published 
Anne and Bernadette, Lorenzo Thomas, Anselm, Ron Padgett, Dick 
Gallup ... Then Ted was invited to take a poet-in-residence job at the 
University of Essex that Robert Lowell had also had—that’s where I met 
Doug, who was a student, though he was only three years younger than 
Ted. So, I was learning in all these places and was meeting more people all 
the time. But I was very depressed, anxious-depressed. After my son 
Anselm was born, I had terrible postpartum depression. I had it both 
times. 


INTERVIEWER 


Were you able to write through your depression? 


NOTLEY 
All my poems started to deal with it. I had a subject matter, and it was 
terrible. I was desperate when I wrote all the work that’s in Incidentals in 
the Day World—especially the ode-like poem called “Poem” (“The 
havoc-caused / soul... .”), which goes back and forth between the pain 
and the high-wire ecstasy of getting through it. I was still writing those 
poems when we went to live in Wivenhoe, which is where I wrote “Your 
Dailiness.” I woke up one morning and had it in my head. 

I was writing down the words I’d seen while I was doing my daily 
routine, so the routine is kind of inside it—I would say, “Victoria returns 
/ from a walk with my baby,” or “I just fed the / baby for the third time 
today,” and then I would continue to tell this story in these rhythms I’d 
seen. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you think you had an instinct toward length from the beginning? 
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WITH RENE RICARD BEFORE A READING ON STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK, 1979. COURTESY OF ALICE 
NOTLEY. 


NOTLEY 
Yes, but I couldn’t achieve it. I had to work at it, but I knew I wanted that. 
I didn’t want to be robbed of any kind of accomplishment in poetry. I 
wanted to do everything that the men had been doing for the past million 
years, literally, so I pushed at it. It took several years. When I wrote “Your 
Dailiness,” I was starting to be there, and when I wrote Songs for the 
Unborn Second Baby (1978), I was there. Ted suggested that I type up 
poems by other poets—it’s a way to get a feel for their style, in your 
hands and up to your brain. I ended up typing up sections of long works, 
because I was already drawn to them—parts of Williams’s “Asphodel, 
That Greeny Flower,” “Hymn to Life” by Jimmy Schuyler, Frank O’Hara’s 
odes. It was because of that typing that when I started Songs, I had Frank 
O’Hara in mind. Then, when we went back to New York, I started reading 
all of Chaucer, all of Shakespeare and Milton. I was getting ready to write 
The Descent of Alette, but I didn’t know it. 


INTERVIEWER 
It strikes me that you have always written poetry books, rather than 
individual poems. 


NOTLEY 
Well, you usually know you’re working on a certain kind of book, even if 
the poems don’t connect serially. Early on, I got a tremendous amount 
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from O’Hara, from the way his work looked as it was laid out in the 
Collected Poems and how it wasn’t all the same kind of poem all the time. 
In other people’s collected poems, it’s just rectangle, rectangle, rectangle. 
I’d say my entire oeuvre is a movement between large scale, small scale, 
minor, major, intimate, grand. 

With Alice Ordered Me to Be Made (1976), I wanted to make a book 
that contained the poems I wrote in 1975, the year my father died. I told 
Ted that I wanted his help in arranging it, and he said, “This is the first 
time I don’t understand what you’re doing, but I will help you.” He didn’t 
understand because he always made discrete objects. Each poem was like 
a painting on the wall of a show in an art gallery, whereas I always bled the 
edges. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you think your start in fiction affected your poetry? 


NOTLEY 
I never stopped being a fiction writer, but I didn’t realize it for a long 
time. At first, I was interested in the fact that you could get words out 
onto a single page and do stuff with them until they turned into a poem. 
But I got my deepest experiences from writing five-to-eight-page or 
longer poems, or from a sequence like 765 Meeting House Lane, which 
had its own impetus and structure. When we were in New York and I was 
writing Waltzing Matilda (1981) and Margaret ¢Y Dusty (1985), lots of 
people were coming over to the house and the boys were talking a lot, and 
I just wrote down what everybody said, because I didn’t have any space to 
sit and think of what a poem might be. I was also reading novelists like 
Henry Green and George V. Higgins, both of whom use a lot of 
conversation. I started working with what everyone was saying, writing 
these poems that were almost stories, the kind of stories I wrote when I 
started to write fiction. 

I find most novels really boring, actually, because they have so many 
useless words in them. But I’ve always needed length, and I believe in 
taking the time to write at length. The genre I’ve come to is actually a 
cross between fiction and poetry, but it’s not so different from what 
poetry used to be a really long time ago. I’m kind of medieval in that way. 


INTERVIEWER 


When did you start getting recognition for your work? 
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NOTLEY 
Some people noticed 765 Meeting House Lane. thought I would become 
famous for my baby poems, because at some point I realized I was writing 
a kind of poem that nobody had ever written, but nobody noticed. 
Everything after that was published with a delay, and now everything is 
being published out of order. Songs for the Unborn Second Baby got 
published about five years after I wrote it. I started publishing with 
Penguin in 1996, and Penguin can do a book by you only every few years, 
and they can publish books only of a certain length. I actually started 
writing books to Penguin length, but I couldn’t do that for all of them. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you write in longhand? 


NOTLEY 
Most of the time. Every once ina while I have a project that involves 
going to the typewriter, but if I do that, I write too many words. 


INTERVIEWER 


Have you ever found yourself unable to write? 


NOTLEY 
I don’t have that thing that everyone wants to talk about—writer’s block. 
Sometimes I write badly, and then I don’t keep that poem. But anytime 
I’m not actively composing a little bit every day, I’m afraid that I will stop 
writing, and I don’t feel good if I don’t write. But I’m also afraid that I will 
produce so many pages that people won’t want to read all of them. I can’t 
figure out if I should try to write less or not. I would have to try. 
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WITH TED BERRIGAN AT THEIR APARTMENT AT 101 ST. MARKS PLACE IN NEW YORK, 1979. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY SHEREE LEVIN, COURTESY OF ALICE NOTLEY. 


INTERVIEWER 


Do you spend a lot of time revising your work? 


NOTLEY 
I always get asked about that when I go around to universities and M.F.A. 
programs. I don’t revise. I don’t think, I have to do a second draft. I write 
it all, and then I locate the parts that aren’t right, and usually I end up 
excising them. I sometimes cut whole passages or whole poems. Mostly, 
I’m trying to figure out what to take out and put in the outtakes file— 
whatever you take out is theoretically material for new poems. What I 
used to do with that stuff was give it to Ted. There are several poems in 
Easter Monday that are made out of material I gave him or material he 
found in my poems. 


INTERVIEWER 
I recently found a copy of your autobiography, Te// Me Again (1982), in 
which you write, “My being a poet completely coincides with me, there’s 
not other, and so there’s everything else, and I write about my daily life 
and loves, not about being a poet.” What did your “daily life and loves” 
look like in eighties New York? 
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NOTLEY 
Well, back then I had a daily life, because every day was a hunt for money 
—how to get it and how to have it and how to have enough money for 
dinner and how to make Anselm and Edmund feel happy inside all that, 
because they did. Neither Ted nor I had a job—we were always 
scrounging for the rent. But I don’t see how I could’ve done all the work I 
have done without living that way. 


INTERVIEWER 
What did you do to scrounge? 


NOTLEY 
We sold manuscripts. You could take your books to Bob Wilson at 
Phoenix Book Shop, who was used to people like us. But there weren’t 
always good things to sell—for a long time I couldn’t sell my own things, 
because I had no fame. Very occasionally, I babysat. When I was younger, I 
modeled for artists. Katie Schneeman and I modeled nude together for 
Raphael Soyer. I modeled for George Segal. Johnny Stanton and I once 
had a gig to write a review of a play—they didn’t accept it, but we got the 
kill fee. In 1979, Ted and I each got an NEA grant, but we spent them 
really fast because we’d never had any money before. Later, I sold two 
Philip Guston drawings I’d used for an issue of Chicago—one each time 
one of the boys went to college. 


INTERVIEWER 
What did you spend your NEA grant on? 


NOTLEY 
We bought the boys Star Wars figures, and I spent really a lot of it on 
books—W.H. Auden edited this series of poetry anthologies, starting 
with early and medieval poetry up through the twentieth century, and 
they were just wonderful. 


INTERVIEWER 


Were you never tempted to get a job at a university? 


NOTLEY 
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I taught for a couple of years at the Maryland Institute College of Art. 
One semester I taught writing, but another I had to teach one of those 
comp courses, and I just hated it. I hate teaching, actually, and I hate 
giving out grades. I can’t stand doing the things you’re supposed to do for 
a university. I’m not convinced people have to go to school. I’m not 
convinced people have to be literate. I’m sort of entirely against the 
educational system as it is at the moment. The reason I stopped seeing 
my psychotherapist was that she wanted to talk about how I should get a 
teaching job, and I knew I wasn’t going to get one. 


INTERVIEWER 
But didn’t you teach at the Poetry Project? 


NOTLEY 
There was one workshop I taught in the mid-seventies that Eileen Myles 
was in, and Bob Holman and Bob Rosenthal and Shelley Kraut and Susie 
Timmons and Greg Masters and Gary Lenhart and Michael Scholnick—a 
whole generation was in this workshop. I would give in-class assignments. 
I might read aloud to them from an interesting piece of prose—an essay 
by Nancy Mitford, say, or this book by Apsley Cherry-Garrard on Ernest 
Shackleton—and tell them to write while I was reading. Or I would assign 
them to write a lullaby, or a poem inspired by something Woody Guthrie 
was inspired by, like the Grand Coulee Dam. And I gave them an 
assignment to make a list poem inspired by “Into the Dusk-Charged Air” 
by John Ashbery. I gave them another assignment using a word list by me 
that had the words /esbian and Mozart in it—the poems that came from 
that one started popping up everywhere in small magazines. 


INTERVIEWER 


How important was the St. Marks scene to you and your work? 
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AT HOME WITH HER SON ANSELM, NEW YORK, 1984. PHOTOGRAPH BY SUSAN CATALDO, COURTESY OF 
ALICE NOTLEY. 


NOTLEY 
The Poetry Project provided a certain amount of money, and it was my 
favorite place to read. I loved reading in the Parish Hall because the 
acoustics were so good. That was one of the ways I made my poems work 
—Ihad to be able to imagine myself standing in front of that audience 
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reading the poems. I went quite steadily for some years, though Ted 
couldn’t go that often, because he had a really bad back. Now I know that 
was because he had hepatitis C—and I know because I got it with him or 
from him, and I know that because I know the things we did—but he had 
been to two doctors and was told that he had alcohol hepatitis and that 
there was no treatment. We had no money and we had no medical care. 
By then he felt like a pariah when he went to the Project. Everyone was so 
mean to him when he was dying, because they thought that every way he 
acted had to do with speed. But the way he was at the end of his life had to 
do with the fact that he was dying and knew he was dying and that there 
was no point in seeking medical help. He was hysterical, and he was also 
trying to get a lot done. Even a few weeks before he died, he was writing. 
But that was all inside our world, our community, which is—I don’t 
know how to say this—it’s still the best community. Any fights we had 
were inside a community where the most important thing was poetry. 


WITH DOUG OLIVER AT HOME ON ST. MARKS PLACE, CA. 1990. COURTESY OF ALICE NOTLEY. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you know that Ted was dying? I’m thinking of lines like “Jesus my 
frame hurts, you say. / Fucking pain. Hey come & empty my ashtray / 
once more & don’t get so excited.” 


NOTLEY 
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I didn’t know it super-consciously, but it’s obvious in Margaret ¢) Dusty 
that I was starting to know, and I did really know by the time I was 
writing “Congratulating Wedge.” It was a very hard period. I drank too 
much. We were in a state of complete isolation vis-a-vis the community, 
and there was nothing to grab hold of. We had twenty dollars on the day 
Ted died. We had no bank account. The twenty dollars was actually a loan 
from John Godfrey to take our kitten to the vet. 


INTERVIEWER 
And in all of this, you have the two little boys. 


NOTLEY 
Eight and ten. Ted had arranged for Anselm to go to baseball camp for a 
week, because Ted thought Anselm had to find out whether he could be a 
baseball player or not. This is a man thing. It was the weekend of the 
Fourth of July, and Eddie was going to stay with our friend Peggy 
DeCoursey in her house in Sayville and swim in a swimming pool. Ted 
proceeded to die over that weekend. 

At a certain point he was only lying down, and he started to vomit 
blood. I tried to get him to go to the hospital, and he said, “Please, no, 
no.” There was a point when he asked me to go upstairs to my neighbor 
Megan’s apartment and get a gin and tonic. I went and got it and brought 
it down to him, and he said, “I just want one sip.” He took one sip, and I 
put my fingers in the drink and I sprinkled it over him, even though I’m 
not a Catholic, and said, “May the fourteen pieces of Osiris be joined 
together.” I somehow fell asleep, and when I woke up the next morning he 
was rocking back and forth. I realized he was dying, and he said, “It’s 
going to be all right,” and I said, “No, it isn’t,” and then he died. I went 
downstairs and used my neighbor Karen’s phone, and the ambulance 
came and they tried to resuscitate him. Then they said to me, “If he’s on 
record as dying here, there’ll be an inquest, so we'll take him to the 
hospital and declare him dead there.” He was declared dead at Beth Israel, 
and I came back and Karen made me an omelet, and I used her phone and 
started calling people up. Then I had to figure out how to tell the boys. 


INTERVIEWER 


Can you tell me about the aftermath of Ted’s death? I don’t know how 
long it was before you started to write again. 
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NOTLEY 

I wrote some very raw poems soon after—the short poems that are in At 
Night the States (1987). Ted and I had each made five hundred postcards 
for Ken Mikolowski’s Alternative Press—he used them to write A 
Certain Slant of Sunlight, and some of mine are in Margaret ¢? Dusty— 
and after he died, I made another set that was all about Ted and death. 
George Schneeman was completely devastated, and he was coming over 
all the time, and he did drawings on some of them. The poems sat on the 
shelf for a couple of years, and then I looked at them and I thought, These 
could help somebody. I decided to publish them to see if they might be of 
comfort to anyone—that was how I conceived of the book. 

Later, Philip Whalen advised me that I needed to get out of the house 
and get a job, but I didn’t want to. I hate jobs. I’m like Maynard G. Krebs 
—“Work?!” But Allen was always looking for a clerk, and so I went over 
to work for him in 1984. I did filing, and every once in a while I’d type 
something. One day, he got me to type up the manuscript of the second 
draft of “White Shroud,” and as I did, I had the thought that I could write 
like that—there was this idea of being above the country, hovering over 
the United States, hovering over the globe, and using a grand repetition 
to make something come out of my hands. I wrote “At Night the States” 
as a direct consequence—although, the first time I read the poem, it 
didn’t occur to me it was influenced by him. He introduced me at the 
reading where I first read it, actually, and I don’t think he noticed either. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you find that moving the refrain to the beginning of the stanza 
unlocked something as you wrote? 


NOTLEY 
Yes—it prompts you, but it has to be a really good line. I’m not sure I’ve 
ever done it again, because if I did it again, I would become that kind of 
poet—the poet who uses the repeating lines—and I really didn’t want to 
do that. But I might do it again, now that I’m thinking about it. 


INTERVIEWER 
You're also known for using those grouped short quotations, as in “White 
Phosphorus” and The Descent of Alette. How did you coin that style? 
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NOTLEY 
All my friends hated the quotation marks—all my closest friends. Joe 
Brainard, Eileen, Leslie Scalapino hated them. 

What happened was that, even before Albert died, I was already 
caught up in writing the epic that would become A/etze, and I knew that it 
was probably going to be connected to what was happening to him. He 
was in a lot of trouble, and he was going around to all these rehabs. People 
were just beginning to talk about post-traumatic stress disorder. He 
would go to a shrink and the shrink would say, “What did you do in the 
war?” and he would say, “I killed people,” and the shrink would freak out. 
He had used heroin when he was in Vietnam, like a lot of soldiers did, to 
keep going. When he came back, he was clean, but then he injured his 
shoulder and started using again. And then he started having the bad 
dreams about trying to escape from a tank that white phosphorus had 
been shot into. He was the only person who got out of the tank, and he 
felt guilty about it. 

I saw how there was my brother and then there were all these women 
around him who were completely helpless and never had a say about 
anything that had to do with war, and we had no say in anything. Myself, 
my sister-in-law, my mother—we all loved this person, and he was dying 
of something that totally excluded us. 

But before Albert’s tragedy even got to complete itself, there was my 
stepdaughter Kate [Berrigan]’s death, and so I wrote “Beginning with a 
Stain.” I had been listening to madrigals and music of Monteverdi's that 
my sister had sent me. I was trying to make something that sounded like 
that, so it ends with two choral pieces that are meant for a community of 
voices. That poem is also about my being with Doug at the same time as 
Kate died, how you always get happiness and sadness at the same time. 
And that measure became the foot for The Descent of Alette. 


INTERVIEWER 
Who is it that is speaking at the end of “Beginning with a Stain” and 
“White Phosphorus”? Is it your beloveds who’ve died? 


NOTLEY 
No, that’s the chorus. It’s the community of singers—all these singers in 
the sky. It’s the people who sing in the Monteverdi chorales. If I had to be 
the singer, it would be heartbreaking, but if the community is the singer, 
it isn’t. 
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INTERVIEWER 


Do you think of A/e¢te as a feminist poem? 


NOTLEY 
It’s very much for men, too. It’s for my brother. It’s for soldiers. It’s for 
soldiers and prostitutes the way early Christianity was. But I don’t mind 
people calling it feminist, because there’s a level on which it is, and that is 
the level on which I deliberately made the hero be a heroine. 


INTERVIEWER 


Did you make a plan for A/e¢te as one might for a novel? 


NOTLEY 
There was no way to have one. I had to take the journey in order to find 
out what I had to say. I was really grieving hard. While I was finishing 
“White Phosphorus,” I started riding the subways and getting the poems 
for the first section of A/etze. It was the big homelessness era, and there 
were all these Vietnam vets living on the streets and sleeping in the 
subway cars. I would go from car to car and imagine these fantastic 
scenes. I conceived of the subway as being this place that no one could 
leave. After a while, I forgot I was writing about Albert. I talked about my 
mother and what she was going through, but in an indirect way, through 
other figures and images. I was reading The Descent of Inanna, and the 
“I” becomes this mythic character who is going to do battle with the foe 
and triumph, which is characteristic of long ancient poems. While I was 
writing the final book of A/ette, I remembered it was about him—and it 
was about him so specifically that I remembered the shape of his head 
when he was a child. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you notice a transformation of your grief after having made the 
poem? 


NOTLEY 
No. You don’t write for that reason. Writing is not therapy. That’s the last 


thing it is. I still have my grief. 


INTERVIEWER 
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How did it feel to be in a new relationship, after so much loss? 


IN FRONT OF SAINT VINCENT DE PAUL IN PARIS, 2005. PHOTOGRAPH BY ALEX DUPEUX, COURTESY OF 
ALICE NOTLEY. 


NOTLEY 
It was interesting because I already knew and trusted Doug when he came 
to live in New York with us. It was 1988 and the boys and I were falling to 
pieces. Doug was a true eccentric, and together we could just go on flights 
of fancy. 


INTERVIEWER 
Tell me about those flights. 


NOTLEY 
We made a magazine called Scar/et—with art from Joe [Brainard] and 
George [Schneeman]. I wrote a column called Dream Gossip—I would 
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get people to send in their dreams. For example. 

Doug and I moved to Paris in 1992, and after two years we started 
teaching a workshop together, and then we made another magazine, 
called Gare du Nord. Doug and I had what we called the “XY” 
conversations—we would talk about a poetry topic, and then we would 
transcribe it and call one of us X and one of us Y, though our roles were 
never the same. And Doug would send out questionnaires asking about 
people’s psychic experiences, and we’d publish them—you know, “a ghost 
story from Lyn Hejinian . . .” My mother contributed, too. We never made 
anyone pay for these magazines—we would just send them out. 

Doug viewed everything politically, but he had this really beautiful 
style, so he could elevate his subjects. I learned a lot about how to 
structure a narrative poem from him. When he was diagnosed with 
metastasized prostate cancer, I was halfway through writing Benediction 
(2015). I was trying to make everything in the poem come together on 
three different levels. There was a level that was strictly everyday life— 
my “earth-surface world” life, to borrow a phrase from the Navajo—and 
then there was a dream level, and then a visionary level, which was also a 
trance level. I would go into a trance and write down what I saw. Doug 
was in great pain when he was dying and we couldn’t make love anymore, 
and he said, “Let’s try doing that together.” Two or three times, I got in 
bed with him and we made visions together. We could both see the same 
thing. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you find your dreams or visions to be more intense in times of 
suffering? 


NOTLEY 
Sometimes I get songs. There were three I dreamed that had lyrics and a 
melody, and I still remember them. Ever since I started playing guitar a 
couple of years ago, I’ve been trying to figure out how to transcribe them, 
but I don’t know how to find the chords. 


INTERVIEWER 


Did you write down the lyrics? 


NOTLEY 
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Well, two of them are in A/ma (2006), and one of them was published in a 
magazine. I can sing them to you. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would you? Id love that. 


NOTLEY 
Let’s see. One of them goes “Hang me up by the old corral, hang me up 
on the old church wall, and I'll never go home again, and I'll never go 
home again.” In the dream, there was a chorus singing in the old civic 
center in Needles. They sang it over and over. That was the whole dream. 

Then there’s one that was sung by Patti Page in the dream, and it goes 
“New bluebonnets in the underworld.” This is very hard to sing. “New 
bluebonnets in the underworld, new bluebonnets in the overworld, new 
bluebonnets, new bluebonnets in the underworld.” 

And then the other one—I don’t remember who sang it—goes “Do I 
rise, baby, just as long as I rise? Do I sing, baby, just as long as I sing? Do I 
write, baby, just as long as I write?” That was right before I had to do the 
hepatitis C treatment. The song was about the fact that there was a fifty- 
fifty chance of curing the virus. 


INTERVIEWER 
[like how, when you read poems like “I Went Down There,” from Certain 
Magical Acts, you do all the voices. Did you miss giving readings during 
lockdown in Paris? 


NOTLEY 
I'ma really good performer, but I haven’t read frequently in the past 
thirty years. I have become a person who reads her poems to herself. For 
a long time, I would read some of my work to myself in this room every 
day, just to make sure I knew what it sounded like. I don’t do it quite as 
often now, but I read aloud everything I’m writing, so I know that it 
sounds correctly. I wrote something today and read it aloud. It needs 
some work. 


INTERVIEWER 


That sounds suspiciously like you were revising. 
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NOTLEY 
When you read aloud, you get things like, It needs one less syllable, or, 
That line is too self-righteous. If you’re in the right writing place, you are 
not emotional while you’re writing, and that includes being self- 
righteous. If you cry or something while you’re writing, it’s wrong. 


READING AT KNIFE FORK BOOK IN TORONTO, 2020. COURTESY OF ALICE NOTLEY. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is that because you're not yet ready to write about an experience, 
perhaps, or because you need to switch your frame of mind? 


NOTLEY 
It may be that you’re not a good poet. 


INTERVIEWER 


Has it been easy to make a living in Paris? 
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NOTLEY 

France does not pay people to be poets, as far as I can tell. Luckily I get 
some social security from the United States, because I pay my taxes in 
both countries, and I get a tiny reversion of Doug’s pension. I own one- 
third of this apartment, with Doug’s daughters, and I have two-thirds of 
the usufruct. Every once in a while, I get an award. And I get invitations 
from stray universities across the States and I go and freak everybody out, 
and then I visit Anselm and Edmund and come back. 


INTERVIEWER 
Has the French language been important to your poems? Have you ever 
worked in any way with translation? 


NOTLEY 
My poetry has been influenced by the sound of the French language, by 
my falling in love with the poetry of [Jean] Racine, by the Alexandrine. 
It’s beautiful, and you can be influenced by it without writing in French, 
though every once in a while I'll write something in French in the middle 
of a poem. There’s a whole poem in French in For the Ride (2020). But a 
lot of that influence has been more indirect—I’m even tougher than I 
used to be because every single day I’m humiliated by the fact that I can 
never, ever speak French as well as the people I talk to who majored in 
French and correct my French all the time. Also, I understand that people 
don’t need to understand each other precisely, and my poetry has been 
affected by that. 

But I have no interest in translation. I have no interest in the 
conversation about it. I can barely be bothered to have my work 
translated, although I know it’s a good idea. I hate it when people start 
talking about how important it is, which it is—I know it is—but people 
talk about all these different things you can do as a translator, all these 
different kinds of translations, and all of that is ridiculous. What you need 
is a translation, and that’s it. You don’t need them fiddling around with 
the text. 


INTERVIEWER 


Will you ever return to New York? 


NOTLEY 
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I was starting to think about that, but then I got my hepatitis diagnosis 
and I needed medical care, and later I had breast cancer. For about ten 
years I’ve had the thought that I might be able to sell out, but I just can’t 
figure out how! 


INTERVIEWER 


A few friends of mine have married for the health care. 


NOTLEY 
After Ted died, I used to think up ways to advertise myself in the personal 
ads, and I would just giggle. “Poet widow with two children and no money 
looks for...” I could never even figure out what it was I was looking for. 

I decided that I couldn’t have another relationship after Doug, 
because I didn’t want to take a chance again. It’s like my people keep 
getting wiped out. I’ve had survivor guilt for all the deaths I’ve survived. I 
keep surviving. I’ve survived deaths, and I’ve survived illnesses. And you 
know those scaffolds they put up so they can clean the buildings? 


INTERVIEWER 
Yes. 


NOTLEY 
One day, I was crossing the street out there, and I didn’t even know it, but 
apparently I came just a couple of inches from being hit by an enormous 
packet of them. They fell, and all these people were looking at me with 
complete astonishment, and I just kept walking. 


OCRORORG 
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